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WEA 


Council 


Letters or 
L. & L. of footnotes 


E.W.C. or 
Cunnington 


The Press 


Social Science Club 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Canterbury Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation; originally the Christchurch WEA. 
Other WEA districts are referred to by 
title, e.g. Wellington WEA. 


The Council of the Christchurch WEA 
then amended later to the District Coun- 
cil of the Canterbury WEA. 


The Lectures and Letters of Eveline Wil- 
lett Cunnington edited by Her Children. 


Eveline Willett Cunnington. 
Christchurch Press 


Christchurch Girls’ Social Science Club. 
Other clubs referred to by location, e.g. 
Ashburton Social Science Club. 
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A NOTE ABOUT SOURCES 


The Cunnington Letters are an edited correspondence. Unfore- 
seen by the editors (the daughters—Mrs Eveline Roberts and Miss 
Freda Cunnington) is the difficulty of a future reader being able 
to identify correctly those individuals referred to either by the 
first letter of a surname, e.g., “H’”, “Dr H.”, “Dr C.” or occasion- 
ally, “F.D.”. At first, I believed this was the decision of the editors 
as a gesture to the personal friends of Mrs Cunnington, 
who may have wished to remain anonymous. Now, I am not so 
certain. Quite recently, I was privileged to read a private diary 
kept by Mrs Cunnington during 1916, but it included abbrevia- 
tions, surnames, and even christian names. 

In the Letters there is no problem about the identity of “the 
Bishop” or “Bishop J.”, but a “Dr C.” raises alternatives—univer- 
sity teacher or medical doctor? In fact, Dr Chas. Chilton, professor 
of biology, had the double qualification. Are “Archdeacon F.” and 
“F.D.” (The Reverend Frank Dunnage) the same person at different 
periods of time? It is obvious then that to identify some of the 
individuals referred to by Mrs Cunnington requires a knowledge of 
prominent people living in Christchurch during the period of the 
Letters. Even so, the letter H. poses the alternatives of E. J. Howard 
or H, Hunter, prominent socialists and trade union secretaries. 
“H.H.”, Harry Holland, editor of the Maoriland Worker and for 
which Mrs Cunnington wrote the series entitled WOMEN IN THE 
GARDEN OF LIFE, must also be considered. For the purposes of 
this study, the translation is E. J. Howard and it is hoped, in the 
particular context, with every justification. 

Three, and later four newspapers (The Sun from 1914), were 
being published during the critical period of this study—1912 to 
1916. That the emphases in the reporting of activities organized 
by the socialist movement imply a differing attitude on the part 
of the respective newspapers to this latest “ism’’, is not unexpected 
nor is it a disadvantage. Local meetings were reported extensively 
and, where there is a liberal editorial policy towards the reporting 
of all community activities, it is now possible to follow the 
development in Christchurch, for instance, of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (The Revolutionary Socialist League of the Letters 
was probably its forerunner) or the Church Socialist League. If 
the Lyttelton Times is the newspaper most referred to, this is not 
to imply that it is the only source of reference or for that matter 
the most reliable source of information pertinent to the develop- 
ment of a workers’ educational movement. On June 2, 1916, the 
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Star announced its intention to have ‘a column devoted to the 
interests of the Workers’ Educational Association, every Friday’. 
Until this announcement the Star had shown no particular interest 
in the WEA. The publication of “WEA News and Notes” so close 
to the foundation year of WEA was discovered by chance, though 
its existence during the 1920s with the heading of “People’s 
University’”” was known. The column is probably the first regular 
educational column of any New Zealand newspaper, and certainly 
for adult education the claim can be substantiated, as the WEA 
districts during 1916 and 1917 Were sending occasional information 
of their activities to Christchurch for publication. Later, the Star 
informs us (July 9, 1920) of ‘The notable example of the Star some 
years ago, in placing a column of its space at the disposal of the 
Workers’ Educational Association for the purpose of advertising 
the objects and the achievements of the organisation, has been 
followed by a gratifying large number of other newspapers 
throughout the Dominion... ’. 

It is satisfying, then, to be able to complete this note on sources 
with a further quotation from the Star column, which I read for 
the first time approximately a year after completing the writing 
of the present monograph: 


‘It is not generally known that the late Mrs Cunnington 
was really the founder of the WEA movement in the 
Dominion. That two years ago, ever willing to bestow on 
others the ripened fruits of her vast store of knowledge, 
she commenced a class for study of the “History of 
Philosophy” and attracted around her many zealous and 
earnest students, who quickly recognised that in their 
teacher they had not only found a really firm friend, but 
one who was gifted with great talent and extraordinary 
intellectual charm. But unfortunately the trouble that 
was to be the cause of her death compelled her to relin- 
quish the position of teacher and she delegated her 
powers to Mr L. G. Whitehead, M.A., of the Christchurch 
Boys’ High School. About this time a meeting was called 
at Mrs Cunnington’s house, and here the deceased lady 
suggested the formation of a branch of the WEA along 
the lines of the centres established in Australia and a 
proposal was sent to Mr Meredith Atkinson, M.A., of the 
Sydney University, asking that gentleman to come over 
to the Dominion for the purpose of awakening interest 
in the idea and organising the movement. That, then, was 
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our dead friend’s part in the establishment of the associ- 
ation in this country, and if Mrs Cunnington had done 
nothing else, that work alone would never have allowed 
her name to sink into oblivion.’ 


The information was published on August 4, 1916—four days 
after the death of Eveline Willett Cunnington. 


December 16, 1970 N.A-P. 


(V) 


Introduction 


THE second annual report of the Canterbury Workers’ Educational 
Association inciudes the following statement about Mrs Cunning- 
ton: 


‘But the greatest blow of all was the death of one whom 
we look on as the foundress of the W.E.A. in Christ- 
church, Mrs E. W. Cunnington. Probably Mrs Cunning- 
ton was the most remarkable woman New Zealand has 
yet had, and it was in her drawing room that the plans 
for bringing W.E.A. to this city were first formulated . . .”1 


The report is signed by the first president, Chas. Chilton, and the 
joint secretaries, L. G. Whitehead and E. J. Howard. 

There are probably few founders of social movements who re- 
main unknown to a present generation of members, yet it has 
occurred with the name of Eveline Willett Cunnington. During 
the Jubilee year of the Association, 1965, family representatives 
of the original members were invited to the official functions, but 
even when these personal links with the past were recalled, the 
identity of the foundress remained unknown. 

The present study examines Eveline Cunnington’s part in the 
further education of adults in Christchurch from 1908 to 1916. 
That the origin of a workers’ educational movement also emerges 
is not unexpected, as the education of manual workers was a 
major interest of Mrs Cunnington—a point made by L. G. White- 
head in an unpublished manuscript.’ 


1Christchurch W.E.A. annual report (1916) rec ag vol. 1 N.Z.W.E.A. 
reports 1915-23. Available W.E.A. Centre, Christchur 
S of unfinished autobiography by L. G. ‘Whitehead, ohiy Life”, period 12th 
February 1885 to 10th August 1924. 
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Throughout this study, it is also my intention to show that the 
roots of a workers’ educational movement in Christchurch were 
nurtured well before the foundation visit of Meredith Atkinson 
and David Stewart, early in 1915.° In suggesting that the move- 
ment has a pre-history, I should caution against the expectation 
of a clear blue-print for the pre-foundation years. Extant docu- 
ments are few, and for this lack, some judgments must be quali- 
fied. What has surprised me most is the absence of letters pertain- 
ing to the original negotiations to introduce the W.E.A. to New 
Zealand. Enquiries to the Sydney* and London’® offices of the 
English and New South Wales W.E.A.s have confirmed the disap- 
pearance of relevant correspondence, yet two newspapers’ reports’, 
and the obituary notice for Mrs Cunnington’, mention the exis- 
tence of letters written by interested New Zealanders to Atkinson 
and Stewart in Sydney, and probably to Albert Mansbridge, him- 
self. 

One of the Wellington correspondents, D. Smith (now the Hon. 
Sir David Smith), has suggested a reason for the absence of the 
letters : 


‘I think that the loss of original records regarding the 
formation of the W.E.A. in New Zealand may be partly 
due to the fact that the preliminary correspondence 
between Meredith Atkinson and certain individuals in the 
N.Z. centres was not looked on at the time as correspon- 
dence which should be handed over to the W.E.A. after 
it had been formed. I think also that the loss may be 
partly due to the fact that the W.E.A. was formed during 
the early years of World War 1 and those concerned 
were just not thinking much about a proper collection of 
material for historical purposes. Some of us went into 
camp and overseas.’ 


The limited number of primary reference sources now available 
for examination does not invalidate that part of the study which 
concerns the development of a workers’ educational movement. 
With the exception of one year, both the Cunnington letters’ and 


3 Meredith Atkinson, director of tutorial classes, University of Sydney; David 
rage ig Ae general secretary, New South Wales W.E.A., Sydney. 

4C. F. Bentley, general secretary, New South Wales WEA. to Ny, A. Parsloe, 
12th “September 1968. 

5 Harry Nutt, general secretary, English W.E.A., London, to N. A. Parsloe, 
11th ‘October 1968. 

6 “Lyttelton Times”, 2nd October 1914, ‘“‘The Sun”, 2ist January 1915. 

7 “Lyttelton Times”, ist cy yo 1916. 

8The Hon. Sir David Smith to N. A. Parsloe, 6th October 1968. 

9Her children, eds., “The Lectures and Letters of E. W. Cunnington” 
(Christchurch, 1918). 
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Christchurch newspapers give sufficient facts to establish the 
general outline of events from 1912. However, the identification 
of the person or persons who were responsible for making the 
initial approaches to either the English or Australian W.E.A.s is 
still unresolved, though Jessie Mackay when writing in 1916 re- 
peats what is obviously a Christchurch opinion: Eveline Cunning- 
ton was responsible.” The information from Sir David Smith con- 
firms the existence of correspondence with the officers of the New 
South Wales W.E.A. about the proposed foundation in Wellington. 
By inference (the justification is Jessie Mackay’s opinion) we are 
entitled to believe that the correspondence originating from Christ- 
church was also with Albert Mansbridge before his Australian visit 
mid-1913," and then again before the actual foundation visit to 
New Zealand of Atkinson and Stewart, some fifteen months after 
the two days Mansbridge spent in Auckland 1913, before departing 
on return to England.” 

By intention, the study is not biographical and Mrs Cunning- 
ton’s influence or significance in a general social sense is not dis- 
cussed. The preface and introduction to The Lectures and Letters 
of Eveline Willett Cunnington are written by New Zealanders” 
who knew her personally, and with the later information of the 
New Zealand Encyclopaedia™ give sufficient information and back- 
ground for an interested reader to be able to judge her place in 
our social history. 

In the present context, it will be helpful for a reader to know 
that by birth (1849) Eveline Willet Cunnington (née Leach) was 
the youngest daughter of twelve in an English upper-middle class 
family. It is apposite to quote Mrs Cunnington on the social 
position of the Leach family: 


‘So you see we had a rather jolly position; we were able 
to worship and “make-up” to the aristocracy, and at 
the same time we revelled—yes, fairly revelled in looking 
down on a lot of our fellow beings. Wasn’t it funny? 
Added to this sense of superiority was another gratifying 
emotion. We were Church of England people!’* 

Later, she was to reject the conservative traditions of the family 


but not before the discovery that the Leach ancestry began with 
an English ploughman. 


10 “Lyttelton Times’’, Ist August 1916. 

11 Albert Mansbridge, ‘“‘The Trodden Road” (London, 1940), p. 74. 
12 0p. cit., p. 81. 

13L. & tes foreword, Robert M. Laing; introduction, Jessie Mackay. 
14 “N.Z. Encyclopaedia”, vol. 1, p. 423. 

15L, & L., (I), p. 6. 


Eveline Cunnington’s formal education was generous and liberal : 
school in France, the opportunity to travel in Germany and Italy, 
and this European experience was followed by three years of 
higher education at Queen’s College, London.” At the age of 
twenty-six, she emigrated to New Zealand (Lyttelton, 1875), 
married during the year of arrival, and became “the wife of a 
poor man Capel Baines’.” The marriage was followed by a move 
to South Australia but eight years later after the sudden death of 
her husband, she returned to Christchurch with two children. She 
remarried—Herbert George Cunnington, an electrical engineer. 
Whitehead mentions Cunnington’s attitude to work and how a 
thoroughness prevented his becoming a wealthy man: he gave 
too much time to each job.” Nevertheless, the Cunnington letters 
suggest that the poverty of the earlier marriage was past. 

During the years of her second marriage and with special 
emphasis from 1906 to 1916, Mrs Cunnington appears to have 
been unsparing of herself—in spite of two serious illnesses—in 
working for the social welfare of others. Had she not made this 
deliberate choice to use her many talents for one purpose only, 
then in the opinion of Jessie Mackay, “the lighter, more obvious 
gifts of fame were hers for the asking’’.”” 


161, & & Pa ty: pp. 6, 7. 

17 op 

18 Whitehead, MS, “My Life”, n.p 

19 “Lyttelton Times”, Ist Raguet: 1916. 
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II 


The Provisional Committee 


‘ 


. . . the dream of one age is the hope of the next, and 
the position of the age yet to come.’ E.W.C. 


SEVERAL important questions arise by implication from the credit 
given in the annual report to Eveline Cunnington being the found- 
ress of W.E.A. Is the opinion correct? Without the advantage 
of a later perspective of time, did the three W.E.A. officers 
exaggerate Eveline Cunnington’s influence and achievement? And 
a consequential question, irrespective of how her role is assessed : 
why is there now an unfamiliarity with the person, with her role 
in the movement, and how has this arisen? In the matter of 
remembering its past, the W.E.A. is no exception to that trait, 
common to many voluntary organisations, which trusts memory 
and the reminiscence to illuminate and record the past. In Canter- 
bury, the rich history that lies behind the Association relies on 
an oral tradition for its retention. The shortcomings are self- 
evident: no individual is eternal, and changes in leadership can 
mean a change in the historical narrative; oversights are probable, 
and when committed could be perpetuated; the credit given to 
some is disproportionate, simply because the contribution of 
others is forgotten. In my opinion, it is this oral tradition, with 
its partiality for the anecdote or the reminiscence, that has con- 
tributed to the absence of reliable information about the begin- 
nings of the movement and the early years of the new Association. 

The preliminary answer to the question of Eveline Cunnington 
being the foundress is ‘“‘Yes’, but it is not an unqualified affirma- 
tive, because Eveline Cunnington was not solely responsible. 
Whitehead was a major contributor; the social significance of the 
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university support from Chilton and Hight' cannot be discounted; 
and within the trade union movement, Howard’s influence* com- 
plemented the role of the university men. If these people seem 
now to have been the primary influences on the evolution of a 
workers’ educational movement, then it is also necessary to under- 
stand the relevance of some secondary factors before any assess- 
ment of credit is possible; R. H. James’s fortuitous letter to the 
Lyttelton Times on December 23, 19173;* the support of the Church 
Socialist League, and in particular, the Reverends H. C. Money and 
J. L. Mortimer;* and finally, the remote and vicarious influence of 
Albert Mansbridge and the example of English W.E.A. 

As to the correctness of the opinion expressed by Chilton, 
Whitehead and Howard in the 1916 annual report, it can be said 
that the three men knew Eveline Cunnington personally, and had 
been associated with her in promoting the idea of an educational 
movement for working men and women. Archdeacon L. G. White- 
head wrote in an unpublished manuscript: 


‘Mrs Cunnington was much interested in the adult educa- 
tion movement for manual workers. She, Mr J. Howard 
and I organised the visit of Mr Meredith Atkinson who 
came to found the Workers’ Educational Association in 
Christchurch.” 


Today’s members are not the only generation to have been 
unaware of one founder’s name. J. B. Condliffe has confirmed 
that he never knew her,’ though on p. 15 of The Beginnings of the 
W.E.A., the roles of Howard and Whitehead in the original Associ- 
ation are well-told by one with the advantage of knowing both 
men at first-hand. Eveline Cunnington was a woman of strong 
convictions and was too forceful a personality’ to be self-effacing 
in a movement in which she so whole-heartedly believed. By 
implication, Condliffe’s opinion supports my belief that Eveline 
Cunnington did not attend the inaugural classes—a point examined 
briefly in a later section. 


1Dr. Chas. Chilton, professor of biology, Canterbury College; Dr. James Hight, 
professor of history and economics, Canterbury College. 

2E. J. Howard, general secretary, General Labourers’ Union; J. A. McCul- 
lough, a Labour city councillor, was probably as influential within the 
trade union organisation as Howard. 

3 See page 19. 

4The Rev. H. C. Money, the Rev. J. L. Mortimer, Anglican ministers. See 
also page 14. 

5 Whitehead MS, “My Life’. n.p. (pp. 13). 

6C. R. H. Taylor, librarian, National Council of Adult Education, Wellington, 
to N. A. Parsloe, 26th September, 1968. 

7 cf. “N.Z. Encyclopaedia”, vol. 1, p. 423; and R. M. Laing’s foreword to L. & 
L.; Jessie Mackay’s “The Late Mrs Eveline Cunnington”, introduction to 
L. & L. 
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A correspondent who attended Whitehead’s psychology classes, 
either in 1915 or 1916, writes: 


‘You ask about the W.E.A. Mrs Cunnington—yes I rem- 
member her— a very fine person who was thought quite 
a lot of. She was a shining light, but I really know 
nothing about her. I think they sang the “Red Flag” at 
her funeral...” 


The only explanation I can offer for the general unfamiliarity 
Within the movement is that from 1913 Mrs Cunnington was 
forced to change the activist role of the previous five years. And 
she had good cause to do so: 


‘I am going to do what I have not done for eighteen 
months—give an address. I want to teach myself not to 
be afraid. I think my mind and will ought to be able to 
control the valves of the heart, and make them let the 
blood through ... ” 


The daily risk Mrs Cunnington now faced is self-evident, and 
from October 1913 to June 1916, probably forced a semi-retire- 
ment from community life. There is an obvious reduction in her 
lecturing commitments,” and probably the form of the help she 
was able to give those individuals advocating a workers’ educa- 
tional movement. The initiative for the actual organizing passes to 
L. G. Whitehead, if we accept Mrs Cunnington’s opinion. 


‘This meeting [the first public meeting of 20th January 
I91f to nominate a Provisional Committee] is really the 
result of several years, on my part, of urging people to 
get the movement on foot, and Mr Whitehead has 
brought it to this stage.” 


The credit to Whitehead is definite and adds support to the opinion 
expressed in the 1919 annual report that he was ‘practically the 
founder’.” (Condliffe mentions that Whitehead was the tutor for 
a class in Christchurch, on The History of Philosophy, and arising 
from Mansbridge’s two-day visit to Auckland, November 1913.¥ 
The reference indicates Whitehead’s commitment to the move- 
ment, at least fifteen months before the formation of the Provis- 
ional Committee.) 


8J. L. Martin to C. L. Martin, 14th October, 1968. 
9L. & L., p. 148, June 1915. 

10 cf. Appendix 2, October 1913 to oeomy 1916. 

12 Canterbury W.E.A. annual report, 1919. 

uL. & L., p. 147, January 1915. 

13J. B. Condliffe, ‘ ‘Beginnings of the W.E.A.”, p. 14. 
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The public meeting called to appoint a Provisional Committee to 
prepare for the foundation, and held in the City Council Chambers 
on January 2oth, 1914," is a guide to Mrs Cunnington’s standing 
at a representative public meeting. The Mayor, Mr H. Holland, 
introduced the main speakers—Sir Robert Stout, chancellor of the 
University of New Zealand, and Dr C. Chilton and Dr J. Hight from 
Canterbury College. E. J. Howard also spoke and reminded the 
meeting that ‘Mrs Cunnington and Mr L. G. Whitehead, who had 
both conducted the classes, could testify to the demand, and the 
meeting should not dissolve without expressing its appreciation of 
their work’. Mrs Cunnington is reported as speaking after the 
men, and in a subsequent letter makes the following comment: ‘I 
had quite an ovation from fifty or sixty men at the meeting’. The 
ovation she received from the meeting is meaningful, both in 
relation to Howard’s testimonial, and then coming as it did from 
a representative audience, which included men prominent in the 
administration of local education. Whitehead was appointed sec- 
retary of the Provisional Committee, and among the fifteen names 
listed in the Lyttelton Times as constituting the committee is that 
of Mrs Cunnington.” Historically, this membership is important : 
it is the one formal link with the future organization. Once the 
W.E.A. was constituted, the Provisional Committee ceased to be, 
and its members, unless active in the new association, had no 
further administrative relationship with it. For this reason, the 
absence of Eveline Cunnington’s name from the record of meetings 
in the first minute book is understandable. It is also the beginning 
within the W.E.A. of that later unfamiliarity with the Cunning- 
ton name; a tendency accentuated by the lack of an official his- 
tory. S. M. Cook’s thesis, Some Aspects of the History of the Can- 
terbury W.E.A.,” as defined by title is selective and begins histori- 
cally with the foundation in 1914. The pre-foundation years are 
not examined, and its implication is that Atkinson and Stewart 
inspired the movement and the foundation of the Association. This 
is a common understanding of the beginnings of W.E.A. in Christ- 
church. It is a reasonable interpretation, if newspapers are the 
primary source of information; two” of the four Christchurch 
newspapers show a keen interest in the movement from the date 


14“Lyttelton Times”, “The Press”, “The Sun’, 21st January 1915. “Canterbury 
Times”, 27th January 1915. 

15 “The Canterbury Times’, 27th January 1915. 

16L, & L., p. 147, January 1915. 

17 “Lyttelton Times”, 2ist January 1915. 

18S. M. Cook, “Some Aspects of the History of the Canterbury W.E.A.’’, thesis 
for the degree of M.A. in history honours (1946) [sic.] “History of the 
Canterbury W.E.A.’, spine title on copy held W.E.A. Centre, Christchurch. 

19 “Lyttelton Times”, ‘The Sun”. 
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of the Provisional Committee meeting, and during the period of 
Atkinson and Stewart’s visit to the city.” The bibliography to 
Cook’s thesis shows he was unaware of the Cunnington Letters. 
The omission is surprising. Dr Hight, who supervised the thesis, 
knew Mrs Cunnington, and was one of the few who would have 
known the extent of her influence on the early movement. From 
1909, his lectures to the Girls’ Social Science Club” had associated 
him with Mrs Cunnington. Whatever the reason for the omission 
of reference to the beginnings, the effect was that Eveline Cun- 
nington’s role in the movement remained unknown for a further 
twenty years after the writing of the thesis (1946). 


20 18th depg rt to 6th March 1915. 
212L,&L., 119, November 1909; on '85 “The Study of Social Science’”’. Original 
letter pubienes “The Press” (n.d I 
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Ifl 


The Cradle of the Movement 


‘I wouldn’t touch them with the end of a poker, if 1 were 


you.” 
To which I replied with unusual brilliance, “No. I won't; 
I'll touch them with my heart’.’ E.W.C., 1912 


THE foundation of the Association was the climax of the Atkin- 
son and Stewart visit, but this should not be confused with the 
bezinnings of the movement, One is the expression of the other. 
The intensive speaking tour of the country that the two men 
undertook from the 27th January to the 16th March 1915,’ was 
catalytic; it realized workers’ educational associations in the four 
cities with university colleges, and one secondary centre—Inver- 
cargill. Stewart also addressed a public meeting at Greymouth, 
West Coast.? All this in seven weeks—a tour de force. In 1947, 
David Stewart wrote: 


‘Atkinson regarded himself as selected and charged with 
a mission—to establish the Association, which to him 
was the greatest educational movement of our time, not 
only in New South Wales, but throughout Australasia. 
He was, I believe, the finest public speaker who has ever 
appeared on the W.E.A. platform in Australia. He had a 
capacity to inspire and arouse enthusiasm in others, such 
as is possessed by very few.” 


Atkinson and Stewart’s achievement is not lessened if I suggest 


1 Unpublished MS, The Hon. Sir David Smith, “The Foundation of W.E.A. 
in New Zealand”, p. 5 and p. JM 

2“The Sun”, 24th February 1915, p. 

3 David Stewart, aan the WEA. ”, THE AUSTRALIAN HIGHWAY, 
1st June, 1947, p. 
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that the stimulation of public interest in this educational move- 
ment owed as much to the few in Christchurch who had originally 
advocated such a movement for the social and economic emanci- 
pation of working men and women. One of the few was Eveline 
Cunnington, though at the time of her lectures to young women, 
beginning in 1908, it is unlikely that she expected her interest to 
extend to a mass adult education movement for the working class. 
Nonetheless, she made a perceptive comment about the activity: 
‘There is a tremendous opening for work here among our leisure 
class girls, and through them to the men.’ 

A. B. Thompson’s historical study of the development of adult 
education in New Zealand’ does not mention the Girls’ Social 
Science Club movement. It was probably a local movement, though 
a visit Mrs Cunnington made to Wellington in 1912 indicates that 
either a similar group had been formed or was being considered in 
that city.° The regular club meetings ‘. . . every week for good hard 
study” of social questions by means of a lecture followed by dis- 
cussion,’ suggest that Mrs Cunnington was aware of the English 
W.E.A.’s tutorial class method. The continuity in study for a year 
is a further similarity to the English model. In fact, the Social 
Science Club could best be described as a private institution for 
the liberal education of young women. 

The first programme included fifteen lectures from Dr Hight 
(economics), and later, a lecture on heredity and environment; ‘one 
beautiful address from the Bishop [Julius]’; a lecture on Christian 
Socialism by the Rev. F. Dunnage; and an address by Mr M. [Mor- 
ton?] an inspector of schools. Mrs Cunnington adds *. . . besides 
our monthly meetings for discussions’.’ “The Democratic Idea in 
Christianity” and “Poverty” were Mrs Cunnington’s inaugural 
lectures to the Club.” 

The secular content of Dr Hight’s lectures did not pass without 
comment from Mrs Cunnington : 


‘Dr Hight’s lectures are invaluable in that they give my 
girls a quietly stated announcement of certain unchang- 
ing laws, without referring to Christianity or ethical 
emotions. When the course is finished, it will be neces- 
sary for someone to crown them by showing if and how 
they can be brought into line with religion.’”™ 


& L., p. 119, November 1909. 
B. Thompson, ‘‘Adult Education in New Zealand” (Auckland, 1945). 


9 op. cit. p. 119, November 1909 
10 op. cit. p ~ 114, second letter, March 1908. 
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It is probable that the untitled address from Bishop Julius was 
intended to complement the effective teaching of Dr Hight. 

Introductory meetings were held throughout 1908. From March 
on, twenty-two girls are reported as attending the meetings.” In 
November, the Girls’ Social Science Club for Higher Education 
was established.” During April 1910, a similar club was meeting 
in Ashburton with twenty-nine members.” A letter of September 
1911, mentions ‘a good class at Fendalton—twenty girls and mar- 
ried ladies’, and that Mrs Cunnington had taken the “Christ and 
Nature” course of six meetings.* The report of ‘married ladies’ at 
the meeting is an interesting extension of membership, and not 
explained by Mrs Cunnington. To what extent did membership of 
the Fabian Society and the socialist movement influence that 
gradual extension of her teaching from ‘leisure class girls’ to that 
future Sunday evening audience of working men and women at 
the Socialists’ Hall? There is no doubt of Eveline Cunnington’s 
involvement in these movements. 


‘My house [38 Papanui Road] is quite a centre of activity 
—every Tuesday the Socialists meet here at 7.30 p.m. to 
study, then the Fabian Society meets here once a fort- 
night for business.’” 


Though her public lectures and writings would have ensured 
that her socialistic principles were widely-known, she appears to 
have enjoyed the goodwill of a majority in the community, and 
was elected in April 1910 to the new Hospital and Charitable 
Aid Board. The poll success was not without a qualification: 


‘. .. Iam to serve on the Institution Committee . . . This 
Institution Committee will give its members less work 
than the other committees, that is why I went on it. As 
the public put me at the top of the poll, I felt I must do 
my best on the Board, but this is not the work nearest my 
heart—teaching is my soul’s work.’” 


By inference, two letters reveal a changed opinion about the 
audience for her teaching. A sharp comment of January 1908, 
reads: 


‘I have told you over and over again, that it has been 


llop. cit. p. 118, Easter 1909. 

120p. cit. p. 114, second letter, March 1908. 
13 0p. cit. p. 117, November 1908. 

14 0p. cit. p. 121, April 1910. 

15 op. cit. p. 129, September 1911. 

16 op. cit. p. 121, May 1910. 

17 op. cit. p. 121, April 1910. 
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borne in upon me that my last work on earth must be 
among educated girls . . . I don’t want to organize work 
or workers.’* 

In October 1912, she was able to write as follows: 
‘I have always been telling the parsons that it is no good 
attacking the working classes from the front. You antag- 
onize at once. They close in their ranks, so to speak, 
and you have no chance of “getting there”. You must 
take what I call flank movements.’” 

The “flank movement” was simple and direct: 
‘I go of a Sunday night, after church, and sit among the 
men and talk, and listen, and use all the magnetism I 
know how, to draw them to trust me—and this has 
come now’.” 


The men referred to are members of the Revolutionary Social- 
ists’ League meeting at the Socialists’ Hall, Oxford Terrace—a 
short walk for Mrs. Cunnington from the Christchurch Cathedral 
in Cathedral Square. ‘Extreme Socialists but not Syndicalists, but 
no doubt believers in strikes’ is Mrs Cunnington’s opinion, and 
whatever their shortcomings, she believed ‘these extremists were, 
at heart, a fine set of men, badly led, and, of course, ignorant and 
passionate.’”* 

The changed opinion of the 1912 letter is a surprise after the 
announced intention of the earlier letter, but when studied in 
perspective it seems a long-term consequence of the influence of 
a London doctor, James Hinton. The meeting with Hinton is 
estimated to have occurred during the late 1860s or early 1870s 
and probably during her undergraduate days at Queen’s College :™ 


‘James Hinton, taught me to fling away .. . all affecta- 
tions, pretences, shams, unrealities . . . He made me see 
the Oneness of Humanity, and, above all, that nothing 
must separate one from one’s fellow creatures . . . Then 
I came across the poor. I noticed how handicapped they 
were. Bad education, ugly surroundings, mean concep- 
tions of life, crushed by an intolerable sensation that 
they were regarded as “the lower classes” and yet with 
such splendid qualities.’” 


18 op. cit. p. 113. 

19 0p. cit., p. 134. 

200p. cit., p. 32, Easter, 1912. 

21 op. cit., 134-5, November, 1912. ; 

22 see Bibliography, 3: W. Merlin Davies, ‘‘An Introduction to F. D. Maurice’s 
Theology”. 

23L. & L., p. 7 
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A letter of 1912 mentions that ‘the Socialists have asked me 
three times to address them on Sunday nights’, and then came a 
further invitation : 


‘Could you have believed it possible? I was asked by the 
leaders of the men to give some more lectures, and I 
suggested “Dante” with lantern slides—it was a pure 
gamble; just a chance it would take on. Well! It was 
simply the biggest triumph in lecturing I have ever had. I 
will allow my title was rather exciting: “A Trip to Hell 
With Dante”. I spoke for an hour and a quarter, and held 
their attention. You could have heard a pin drop. With- 
out vain boasting, it was the finest piece of work I have 
ever done (of that kind).’* 


It is useful to remember the kind of audience Mrs Cunnington 
addressed, as their response to the lectures was to have some 
influence on the growth of a workers’ educational movement : 


‘Picture me to yourself, last night, Sunday night, at 
8 p.m., addressing an eager crowd of 350 people, mostly 
men, at the Socialist Hall; the place packed to its furthest 
limits, men standing on the window-sills . . . The working 
men if you please, and women too, to hear a lecture on 
what do you think? “Dante’’.’* 


Even today, the audience’s response to the lecture seems except- 
ional, and a further guide to the talents Eveline Cunnington un- 
doubtedly had. New relationships with the socialists were now 
possible. After October 1912, Mrs Cunnington reports the willing- 
ness of the socialists to hear other speakers. The implication is: 
speakers nominated by Mrs Cunnington. Dr C. (probably Dr Chil- 
ton, Canterbury College), is mentioned as agreeing to speak to 
them* and in March 1913, a measure of her influence can be 
judged: 
‘I have got them to ask the Rev. Mr Mortimer to address 


them, and he is going to do so next Sunday . . . But just 
fancy, what an advance to have a cleigyman on their 
platform.’” 


Whitehead also mentions the lectures: 


24op. cit. p. 134, October 1912. 
25 op. cit. p. 134, October 1912. 
26 op. cit. p. 132, 1912 letter. 

27 0p. cit. p. 138, March 1913. 
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‘She arranged for me to give several lectures in, and in 
connexion with, the Socialists’ Hall.’* 


Mrs Cunnington’s influential role seems proven both in that 
ability to choose qualified speakers willing to speak at the Social- 
isits’ Hall, and then equally in being able to ensure that the social- 
ists invited them. In due course, the Reverends J. L. Mortimer and 
H. C. Money earned a similar respect from the socialists. (Mortimer 
was a co-founder with Money in May 1913, of the Church Social- 
ist League. At the inaugural admission service held in the Christ- 
church Cathedral, Mrs Cunnington was the only woman present.” 
Mortimer and Money espoused the workers’ cause during the 
General Strike, October to December, 1913*°—a stand endorsed by 
Mrs Cunnington in a letter to the Lyttelton Times." The respect 
that the socialist movement had for Money is shown in an incident 
related by Mrs Cunnington. When he proposed returning to Eng- 
land, March 1914, the socialists petitioned the Bishop for a Cathe- 
dral service. Somewhere between the Dean and the Bishop, Mrs 
Cunnington reports the application as being refused. The socialists 
re-applied, and in the Lyttelton Times for the 27th March, 1914, 
Bishop Julius is reported as delivering a letter in person to E. J. 
Howard at the Trades Hall, granting permission for the service. 
The same newspaper for the zoth March, 1914, reports 1300 men 
present at the service, and in the next issue mentions the farewell 
to Money at the Socialists’ Hall. Representatives of the Church 
Socialist League, the National Peace Council, the Anti-Militarist 
Society, the Passive Resisters’ Union and the Social Democratic 
Party (estd. Sept. 30, 1913) attended the meeting. Howard was the 
formal spokesman and he is reported as saying: 


‘... they [the socialists] were reminded of those who had 
come amongst them to assist by word and deed—the men 
and women who were struggling to bring about the 
brotherhood of man—Mrs Cunnington, Mr O’Bryan 
Hoare, the Rev. J. L. Mortimer, the Rev. H. C. Money.’) 


It was also during 1912 and some months before the lectures at 
the Socialists’ Hall that the first informal meeting with Labour 
leaders is mentioned by Mrs Cunnington: 


‘Today [January 1912] I have received a delightful letter 
from Mr M. [Mortimer] saying that he and a few others 


28 Whitehead MS. 
2L. & L., p. 138, May 1913. 
30 “Lyttelton Times’, 4th November 1913. 
3lop. cit. 15th November 1913. 
If 


and Archdeacon F. [Frank Dunnage?] are arranging a 
friendly meeting with some of the Labour folk. Isn’t that 
delightful ?’”” 


The information sets a year for the inaugural discussions with 
leaders of the Labour movement, and suggests that three years 
later, Atkinson and Stewart were continuing rather than initiating 
a relationship when they addressed representatives of the trade 
union movement and sought their support for the foundation of 
WEA.® The initiative of the Anglican ministers in seeking the 
original talks gives a new insight into how the the relationship 
with the trade union movement began. The traditional view has 
been to give Dr J. Hight the main credit for initiating a meeting 
with trade union secretaries, and prior to the foundation meeting, 
March 1914.* The industrial Labour representatives present at the 
informal meeting remain unknown. H., to whom references are 
made in the Letters, and a private diary of Mrs Cunnington, is 
probably E. J. Howard, later member of parliament for Christ- 
church South, who could have met Mortimer originally through 
Mrs Cunnington knowing both men: 


‘Only picture to yourself this man H., who three years 

ago was a bitter railer against the Church .. . drinking a 

cup of tea with me! !’—a letter of April 1914. 

‘I wrote and told Howard I am for conscrip.—E.W.C.’s 

private diary, July 3, 1916.’ (Howard was an active anti- 

conscriptionist. In 1913 Mrs Cunnington wrote: ‘I stand 

as regards my own particular friends, absolutely alone in 

this.’) 
Howard’s attendance at the 1912 exploratory meeting would have 
been appropriate as he was to play an important part in the foun- 
dation of WEA, and to be involved actively in its administration 
until his election to parliament. W. J. McCullough, whose father, 
J. A. McCullough was prominent in both the political and indust- 
rial Labour movement in Christchurch and supported the foun- 
dation of WEA, has confirmed that McCullough snr. thought Mrs 
Cunnington had considerable influence on Ted Howard’s political 
thinking, and that from a radical and militant socialist (“‘fire-eater’’) 
believing in revolutionary change, he came to accept the socialism 


s2L. & L., pp. 131-2. 

33 cf. “Lyttelton Times”, 18th February 1915, 5. 

34 [Eric Beardsley], “The W.E.A. in Gnnterbine”, p. 3. “The Lyttelton Times”, 
December 26, 1914 reports the meeting as being held on December 23rd 
at the Trades Hall. 
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of change through political representation. Howard was co-secre- 
tary with Whitehead of the WEA in 1916, though it is not until 
1914 that two sources actually suggest his earlier involvement.* 


Interesting as the identification of the informal negotiators is, 
its importance is secondary to the information that an exploratory 
meeting occurred during 1912. If we seek a cradle of the move- 
ment for Christchurch, then that meeting held at an unknown date 
during 1912 has a valid claim to the distinction. 


35 See pp. 19-20. 
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IV 


The Position of the Age 


‘The progress of the world is effected by three types of 
men—1. Great Men of Thought; 2. Great Men of Action; 
3. The People.’ E.W.C. 


If 1912 was a vintage year for Mrs Cunnington, it was also to be 
the last complete year of teaching and public lecturing, though, 
until October of the following year, her activities show no diminu- 
tion. The personal commitment in lectures is impressive’ and her 
reputation as a public speaker extended beyond Christchurch: 


‘I have had a wonderful time in Wellington . . . I stayed 
ten days and gave eight addreses in that time—not bad. 
The Pioneer Club asked me to address them, which I did 
one evening on some aspects of Social Science. It was a 
great success, the ladies were most enthusiastic . . 
the Wharf Labourers sent a delegate to call on me to ask 
me to repeat to the Socialists a certain lecture I had 
given in Christchurch. It seems that Christchurch Social- 
ists had written and told the Wellington Socialists to ask 
for that particular lecture, and then they say these men 
have no ideals!” 


In October 1913, Mrs Cunnington notes very briefly: ‘I have 
been very ill.’ This is a characteristic comment, and it is the 
brevity when mentioning personal illness, which makes it difficult 
to judge the extent illness interfered with her day-to-day activities. 
Next month she writes: 


lef, Appendix 2. 
2L. & L., p. 136, Christmas 1912. 
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‘I am trying to work up a movement among the Social- 
ists for tutorial classes to begin in March next.’ By Feb- 
ruary 1914, a class was in session at 38 Papanui Road: 
“You know the doctor forbids public platforms for me but 
he allows me to give quiet semi-private lectures, so I am 
giving my course of Great Men to a group of young 
men—Socialists, and some girls, but mostly men— about 
25; they are delighting in them.’ 


After the serious illness, the Cunnington letters include no 
reference to any plan for a workers’ educational movement. The 
absence of comment or information is probably not unrelated to 
advice given to the Ashburton Social Service Club, 1910: 


‘No good and useful movement should ever rest upon a 
person; it must rest upon united enthusiasm. The one 
person movement must pass out.’ 


The advice has the practical wisdom of one who has participated 
fully in community groups, and appreciates the inherent weakness 
of a group depending on one individual for its existence. From 
October 1913, until the foundation of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, Mrs Cunnington’s role, as recorded in her letters, is 
indistinct. It is probable that her final role was counsellor rather 
than activist; a tutor in her own home, instead of a public lec- 
turer.° 

Corresponding to this period is Mansbridge’s visit to Auckland. 
His presence in Auckland, after the successful foundation visit to 
Australian states, suggests that the roots for the movement—in- 
terested individuals—were now active in the cities with university 
colleges. Condliffe reveals a little-known practical result of Mans- 
bridge’s brief stay in Auckland: 


‘Mansbridge was only two days in Auckland, but a tut- 
orial class was immediately formed in Christchurch—the 
Rev. L. G. Whitehead taking it on the “History of Philo- 
sophy”. Among correspondents listed at the beginning 
was John Johnson who was then at Knox College in 
Dunedin but later became a staff tutor in Canterbury. 
The other names of correspondents come from Auckland, 
Manawatu and Taupiri; but there was mention of interest 
in Wellington.”® 


Sop. cit. p. 140, November 1913. 

4op. cit. p. 91, Christmas 1910. 

5 cf. ae cit. p. 142, February 1914, p. 143, April 1914. 

6J. B. Condliffe, ‘‘The Beginning of the W.E.A.”, p. 14. Auckland “Star”, 
sifu TRAINING THE DEMOCRACY, June 27, 1914. 
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The Cunnington letters, and Whitehead’s manuscript, do not re- 
cord the visit nor make any mention of the tutorial course. I 
think it probable that the reference is to the acknowledged 
courses for socialists conducted by Mrs Cunnington and White- 
head.’ A preliminary search of John Johnson’s papers has not clari- 
fied the reference. Nevertheless, the information supports the 
earlier reference to Whitehead. (In 1913, Whitehead was a master 
at Christchurch Boys’ High School, and that year, completed a 
bachelor of arts degree at Canterbury College. He graduated master 
of arts with first class honours (1915), and was ordained two years 
later, in the Anglican ministry. His service to the Canterbury 
W.E.A. ended in I919, on appointment as warden of Selwyn 
College, Otago University.) 


By January 1914, the first indication of newspaper interest in 
the movement came from the Lyttelton Times: 


‘It would be an excellent thing if some non-party organ- 
ization would arrange for a course in Christchurch next 
winter. Working men and women are thirsting for 
authoritative information on a variety of subjects, but 
too often they are put off with the opinion of this or that 
politician of another politician, frequently based on per- 
sonal prejudices, and their desire for accurate knowledge 
goes unsatisfied. There is a great opening here for a phil- 
anthropic body that has not fallen under the blighting 
influence of party bias.’ 


The editorial opinion was no doubt prompted by three letters from 
correspondents—two written by R. H. James,’ and the other by an 
anonymous writer.” R. H. James died in the Tuarangi Home, 
Ashburton, during 1967. In recent years, his recall of the past was 
uncertain, and for this reason, his claim to being a foundation 
member of W.E.A. was accepted with some reservation. In 1962, 
the late Lincoln Efford, then Canterbury W.E.A. secretary, sum- 
marized the following conversation with Mr James: 


‘Mr James wrote to The Press and later had a letter from 
Canterbury College asking him to attend a meeting to 
form the W.E.A. The meeting was attended in the Peace 
Council room, April 1, 1914.’ [Mr James then recalled 
that Dr Hight, Dr Chilton, Mr E. J. Howard, Mr J. B. 


7See p. 8. 

8 “Lyttelton Times’, 15th January 1914. 

9 op. cit. 23rd December 1913; 15th January 1914. 
10 op. cit. 13th January 1914. 
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Struthers, the Rev. L. G. Whitehead and himself were 
present.] ‘E. J. Howard proposed that the W.E.A. be 
formed and R. H. James seconded it. Mr James could not 
attend the second meeting when Mrs Cunnington had 
joined in, but he attended the much larger third meeting 
in the City Council Chambers, addressed by Sir Robert 
Stout.’4 


The incorrect year, and equally the failure to recall correctly the 
newspaper in which the letter appeared, makes the reminiscence 
suspect. On two other points, however, the account is interesting: 
the meeting in the City Council Chambers addressed by Sir Robert 
Stout,” and the mention of Mrs Cunnington. Mr James had for- 
gotten that he had, in fact, written two letters to the Lyttelton 
Times. The point of the second letter’ was to seek the name of the 
anonymous correspondent who had sent a W.E.A. programme for 
Aberdeen to the editor. With the exception of J. B. Struthers,” 
each member of the group nominated by James is mentioned in 
the Cunnington letters. An indication of his unfamiliarity with the 
background to the group is suggested by the comment that ‘Mrs 
Cunnington had joined in’. E. J. Howard’s proposal was probably 
meant as a formal test of opinion, and had no relation to the 
foundation of W.E.A., as Mr James later understood it to mean. 
The decision to invite Atkinson and Stewart to Christchurch would 
probably follow the approval of Howard’s proposal. It is my 
opinion that the meeting was held on the rst April, 1914, and 
before October in that year occurred a second meeting. On the 2nd 
October, 1914, the Lyttelton Times published the following report : 


‘Mr E. Howard of Christchurch has received a letter 
from Mr Meredith Atkinson of Sydney University stating 
that he with his cosecretary (Mr D. Stewart) will visit 
New Zealand as representatives of the W.E.A. of Austra- 
lia. Mr Howard is asked to act with Mr Whitehead as 
secretary for Christchurch. The visitors will arrive in 
Auckland about the middle of January and will tour the 
Dominion from North to South, spending between five 
and seven days in each centre and, if possible, re-visiting 
them on the return journey.’ 


The report confirms that negotiations were in progress, and the 


11 Recorded interview 24th January 1962, by the late Lincoln Efford (W.E.A. 
secretary) with R. H. James. Original held at W.E.A. Centre, Christchurch. 

12 See p. 7. 

13 15th January 1914. 

14 W.E.A. secretary, 1917-19. 
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implication is that Whitehead had been writing to the Sydney 
W.E.A. The direction to Howard is puzzling. As a member of the 
committee described by James, he would know of Whitehead’s 
responsibilities, and the advice to co-operate with him seems irrele- 
vant. It is possible that Howard, as a spokesman for the trade 
union movement, may have written to Atkinson and guaranteed 
support for the foundation of W.E.A. Though Atkinson and 
Stewart were accredited as W.E.A. officers, the visit was financial- 
ly a private venture.* Local support was essential in assuring a 
successful visit and the hope for some reimbursement of the per- 
sonal expenses incurred by both men. 

I have been unable to find other primary information on the 
sequence of events during 1914. The general outline is revealed, 
but finer details of the canvas are missing; in the shadows we 
sense the participants but not their identities. This lack of infor- 
mation contrasts with the interest shown in the movement by two 
newspapers from the beginning of r914.° After the Provisional 
Committee was elected in January 1915, no development went 
unreported in at least one of the four papers, though the Lyttelton 
Times gave the most consistent coverage. (S. Saunders, the editor, 
was a cousin of Mrs Cunnington). The Sun, in addition to the 
general reports, published two editorials in successive months— 
University Classes for the Workers (21st January, 1915) and 
Higher Education for Workers (16th February, 1915). The first per- 
haps over-emphasizes the advantages of the movement in the mat- 
ter of mellowing the direct actionists in the Labour movement rep- 
resented by ‘Semple, Hickey, Holland and Scott Bennett’. The 
second editorial shares some of Mrs Cunnington’s reasons for advo- 
cating the foundation of W.E.A., though I question whether she 
thought that the leadership of New Zealand Labour was indifferent; 
perhaps ill-advised, but not indifferent: 


‘The movement possesses a distinct social value, and is 
one that all political creeds can endorse without injury 
to their several principles. For those who presume, or are 
selected, to speak and think for the workers, the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the tutorial classes is one to be eagerly 
seized. New Zealand Labour has so far been indifferently 
served in the matter of competent guides and men- 
tors . . . The empty catchcries will fail (let us hope) 


15 David Stewart, “Pioneering the W.E.A.”, THE AUSTRALIAN HIGHWAY, 
1st June, 1947, p. 40. 
16 “Lyttelton Times’, ‘The Sun”. 
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before the great facts of history—economic, social and 
political.’ 


At the foundation meeting held in the Trades Hall on Thursday, 
4th March, 1915,” no newspaper reports Mrs Cunnington as 
speaking during the meeting. A formal record of the meeting is 
not available, and it cannot be inferred that she was even present. 
Her remarks to the earlier public meeting could well have been the 
personal finale to the realization of an idea advocated persistently 
for at least three years. The resolution in the W.E.A. minute book 
after her death describes her as ‘a student’. The implication is 
that Mrs Cunnington attended the foundation courses or public 
lectures. If she enrolled for either of the tutorial classes—psychol- 
ogy and economics—her attendance cannot be confirmed. No 
records are available. It will be recalled that Condliffe did not 
know her.” From April 8, 1914, public lectures were sponsored by 
the new association as a means of introducing the later tutorial 
courses.” It is possible that Mrs Cunnington attended the public 
lectures, though her heart condition, and then later, the death of 
her husband (October 16, 1915) seem reason to have precluded 
regular attendance. After the death of Herbert Cunnington, she 
moved permanently from 38 Papanui Road to what had been for 
some years a family holiday house at Sumner. This move away 
from the city would also have made attendance at W.E.A. courses 
more difficult. 


Eveline Willett Cunnington died on the zoth July, 1916. The 
obituary published in the Lyttelton Times on the 1st August, 1916, 
was prepared by Jessie Mackay, the New Zealand poet. Other 
newspapers appear to have used the Lyttelton Times biography as 
the source for their reports or references.” Jessie Mackay repeats 
the opinion about Mrs Cunnington’s role in the foundation of 
W.E.A., and in fact implies that her influence was wider than the 
local movement: 


‘One great and growing movement of the last three years, 
it is understood, owed its inception in New Zealand to 
her. In correspondence with Australia and the Homeland, 
she was the main mover in founding the Workers’ Edu- 


17 “Lyttelton Times’’, 5th March 1915. 

18 Christchurch W.E.A. District Council’s minute book, 5th August 1916. 

19 See p. 6. Mrs Roberts remembered by J. B. Condliffe as attending the public 
lecture described on p. 7 ‘‘The Beginnings of the W.E.A.” is possibly Eveline 
Willett Roberts, Mrs Cunnington’s daughter. 

20 “Lyttelton Times’, 9th April 1915. 

21‘'The Sun”; ‘‘The Press’’, 3lst July, 1916. 
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cational Association, and its increasing success is such a 
movement as she would have desired.’ 


For Christchurch, all available evidence supports the opinion. Her 
role was unique in a movement where men tradionally have had 
the main leadership roles. 
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V 


Conclusion 


RECOGNITION of Mrs Cunnington’s influence on the foundation of 
W.E.A. has remained unknown for too long, yet the years of 
obscurity have not diminished her stature. The rebirth of her 
reputation is timely. On May 26, 1945 Mrs Ada L. Wilson, honor- 
ary librarian of the Association,’ was elected one of two vice-presi- 
dents. But more than two decades were to pass before a woman 
was elected president of the Association (February 20, 1969).? The 
election of a woman president is a reminder and link with the 
woman who is entitled to be associated with those who have 
contributed significantly to the movement in New Zealand. The 
possible objection that Eveline Cunnington was never an officer 
of the Canterbury Association is irrelevant when the historical 
significance of her role is considered. In this connexion (and with- 
out usurping the right of a democratic body to decide for itself), 
the time would seem appropriate for the association to reaffirm the 
opinion expressed by Chilton, Whitehead, and Howard in 1916, 
and also to honour the intention of that resolution in the original 
District Council minute book ‘. . . and to procure a photo of her 
to hang on our wall’.‘ The hanging of this portrait at the W.E.A. 
Centre, Christchurch, and between the existing portraits of 
Howard and Whitehead, would encourage a public understanding 
of the relationship of all three with the origins of the movement. 
Undoubtedly Mrs Cunnington would have insisted that there 
should be others on either “flank’”—Dr Chas. Chilton and Sir 
James Hight—to represent the university tradition of participation 
in adult education. 
May, 1969 


1 Elected May 26th, 1939; also elected Executive and Tutorial Classes Com- 
mittee (1939). 

2Mrs Joan Ryan. First elected vice-president, 1968. 

3 Canterbury W.E.A. annual report, 1916. 

4Christchurch W.E.A. District Council’s minute book, 5th August, 1916. 
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APPENDIX 1 


(1) ONE later mention of Mrs Cunnington occurs in a contribu- 
ted newspaper account written during 1927 and titled—“W.E.A. in 
Christchurch Dates Back to 1915”. The writer and newspaper have 
not been identified and the year of publication has been inferred 
from other information on the clipping. 


‘I have been asked from time to time to give a brief 
account in these notes on the origin of the W.E.A. in 
Christchurch. In 1913 and 1914 a number of enthusiastic 
students formed a group to study “social conditions” 
with the late Mrs Cunnington as leader. This group was 
formed from the old Socialist Party. As Mrs Cunnington 
at this time desired assistance in this work, Mr L. G. 
Whitehead, then a master at the Boys’ High School, was 
asked to give a few lectures...’ 


The writer is aware of the significance of the original study group 
but his reference to its beginnings in 1913 is in error. The absence 
of other references to Mrs Cunnington suggests that the 1927 
writer was not aware of any developments prior to 1914 which 
contributed to the subsequent foundation. 


(2) How Albert Mansbridge’s ideas for a workers’ educational 
association first came to arouse the interest of various individuals 
throughout New Zealand remains an open question. We have 
knowledge of correspondents but not the correspondence. In 1912, 
for at least one New Zealander, a distinction can be claimed: he 
had heard Mansbridge speak. In the Christchurch Press for the 29th 
January, 1915, Dr Chas. Chilton is reported when speaking to the 
Senate of the University of New Zealand as follows: 


‘Dr Chilton expressed his great pleasure at Mr Atkinson’s 
explanation, and mentioned how he had first heard of the 
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Association in London at the universities Congress [Con- 
gress of the Universities of the British Empire, 1912]. He 
had desired to establish the scheme in Christchurch, and 
was, therefore, glad to hear of Mr Atkinson’s visit.’ 


The Congress had important implications for the foundation of 
the W.E.A. in Australasia. Mansbridge in his autobiographical The 
Trodden Road writes: 


‘It fell to me in 1912 to address the first Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire. Among the representatives 
present was Sir James Barrett of the University of Mel- 
bourne. He was convinced that the W.E.A. ought to be 
extended to Australia. As a direct result, owing not only 
to his enthusiasm, but to his generosity as well, I received 
an invitation to visit the universities of Australia.” 


After five months of visiting Australian states, the Mansbridges 
came on to New Zealand: 


‘We reached the port of Auckland at the time of the 
dock strike. It was originally our intention to stay some 
time in New Zealand, but we were only able to do so for 
two days, and to make plans for the development of the 
Association by a later visitor.” 


Had Mansbridge been able to travel to Christchurch, he could 
have expected support from at least one within the university 
community—Dr Chas. Chilton. Among university administrators it 
could not be assumed either by tradition or personal attitude that 
a spontaneous enthusiasm existed for a workers’ educational 
movement. Mansbridge’s comment is apposite : 


‘Before we left Melbourne for the last time the University 
and Trades Hall gave a farewell dinner. It caused comment 
in Melbourne because it was the first time that university 
men and representatives of labour had met together, not 
only for such an occasion, but for any occasion at all.’ 


Social barriers are implied and it is quite a fair inference to believe 
that the same problem faced the movement’s introduction within 
New Zealand. Happily in Christchurch, the willingness of Chilton 
and Hight to be associated with the movement must have helped 


1 Albert Mansbridge, “The Trodden Road”, ch. 8, p. 72. 
2op. cit. p. 81. 
3op. cit. p. 75. 
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to remove the suspicions on either side—trade union and univer- 
sity—about the nature and purposes of the movement. Again, the 
importance of the informal meeting with Labour leaders men- 
tioned by Mrs Cunnington receives a further emphasis (when 
related to Mansbridge’s opinion) as a first step towards creating 
the means for the working class to be helped by those who were 
anxious and qualified to help them.‘ 

(3) THE modesty with which Mrs Cunnington declines public 
recognition is a measure of the woman, but it is also an explana- 
tion for the later absence of recorded information about the social 
work she undertook, much of which seems avant-garde for the 
1900s and a colonial society. A Magistrate’s tribute reported in the 
Lyttelton Times’ was a portent of the future anonymity that was 
to be Mrs Cunnington’s lot after her death in 1916: 


‘The work done by Mrs Cunnington (‘Mrs Cunnington has 
been connected with a certain class of work in the city 
for about twenty years . . .) had borne excellent fruit in 
directions the public probably knew very little about . . .’ 


And what was a lack of knowledge of her efforts to rehabilitate 
the men and women appearing before the courts was to be equally 
true of her pioneering deeds in adult education. 


4L. & L., p. 131, January 1912. 
525th February 1904. 
6 Ibid. 
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THE CITY'S GRATITUDE. 

Tar “Gratefal Body” whose ktter wo 
publish this morning is repeating a sugges- 
tion that has been made very frequently in 
conversaticn during the past seek or two, 
and it is rather surprising that none of the 
societies working in Christchurch dee acted 
upon it, There is, it seenis, a possibility 
that Mrs Cunnington will not return to the 
colony, but whether ehe returns or not her 
departure for England offers an excellent 
opportunity for @ public appreciation of ber 
philanthropic work in the city. We have 
ourselves-frequently had cause to write 
gratefully of the zeal and eelf-cacrifice of 
this large-hearted lady, and it is compara- 
tively seldom that work such as she bas 
done all these years comes to the knowledge 
of the public. The Magistrates and the 
police are really in the best position to 
know how their labours are lightened and 
their anzicty relieved by the belp of an 
energetic experienced woman, and we koow 
that they will be the first to acknowledge 
the debt which is owing to Mrs Cunningz- 
ton. It is at tho gaol gates, #0 to speak.” 
that she has chiefly laboured, taking in 
band to helpless women and girls who are 
constantly appearing in the Police Courts, 
obeering timid witnesses, protecting fright- 
‘ened children and finding hemes for noglect- 
ed girls. There are people born to do this 
particular kind of work, and we do not 
suppose that Mrs Cunnington would have 
been quite happy if she bad not. besn at the 
beck and call of strange peoplo at all hours 
of the dsy and night. She has mothered | 
90 many unfortunate children ond has foand 
homes for so many wanderers that poople 
hare almost come to regard ber as « Btate 
official, but of couree she bas held » purely 
unofficial position, aud the labour bas al- 
ways been one of love. Like most ceally 
busy people, she seemed to have no diffi- 
culty in finding time for more work, and 
certainly no one ever knew her to grudge 
the time she spent at the police station, in 
the Courts, or “home-bunting.”  Christ- 
church is often described as the mos, charit- 
able city in the colony, acd it is indeed for- 
tunate in possessing so many quiet workers 
in the darker corners of pociety. It is pro 
posed to mark Mrs Cunnington’s departure 
in some way that will show that the public 
are not blind to the value of the work she 
has been doing all these years, and though 
it will be imposible ever to pay the debt 
the city owes her it would be a just and a 
graceful action to acknowledge ite exist- 
ence. 
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THE C{TY’S GRATITUDE. 


———— 


0 THE EDITOR 

Sir,—I wish, through your paper, to 
thank you for tbe many kind things you 
and your correspondents have said sbout 
me. I have done vo more social work than 
many other women in this city, and I beg 
tbat my friends will not dream of getting 
up @ presentation for me. I have just re- 
covered from the vaccination ordeal, and I 
am sure that a presentation ordeal would 
crumple me up compietely. I love'every- 
body—saints and sinners, all alike—and I 
beliove they all like me, so there is no need 
for any “public” speeches about it. Em- 
phatically, then, please no presentation. If 
people want to spend some money on me, 
they cannot do than’ «end it to 
where :o mapy of my girls are—St Mary's 
Home, Riclimond.—I am, etc., 

SVELYN W. CUNNINGTON. 


ee ene ni See 


APPENDIX 2 


EVELINE WILLETT CUNNINGTON’S 
LECTURE PROGRAMME 
1908-1916 
Letter reference: 
3.1908 The Democratic Idea in Christianity. 


Poverty. 

Introductory lectures to Social Science Club, Christ- 
church. 

6.1908 Great Men and the Christian Religion. 

Miss G.’s school. (Probably Miss H. F. Gibson, first 
principal Rangi-ruru School, now Rangi-ruru Presby- 
terian Girls’ School, 1889-1938.) The weekly lectures 
were to senior forms (25 girls) and sixty girls are 
mentioned as present during a period of six months 
ending August 1908. 


11.1908 Chains. 
Ashburton Mothers’ Union. roo present. 


II.1909 Two Great Teachers. 
Ashburton Girls’ Social Science Club. 8 lectures. 


2.1910 Unsocialism and How to Deal With It. 
Public Lecture sponsored by Fabian Society. 
Repeated in suburbs (4-5 times). 


| 3.1910 (1) Unsocialism and How to Deal With It. 
Woolston. 
(2) No title. 
Hororata Mothers’ Union. 


7.1910 Elementary Social Science. 
Girls’ Friendly Society, 6 lectures. 
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12.1910 Social Priority 
Ironmoulders’ Union. 


2.1911 Principles of Socialism. 
First drawing room lecture, Fabian Society, 27 pres- 
ent. 


4.1911 (1) Christ and Nature. 
Social Science Club, Monday 7.45 p.m., 38 Papanui 
Road, 8 lectures. 
(2) The Primitive Church in Economics. 
Advanced group, Social Science Club, Thursday after- 
noons. 


9.19II Christ and Nature. 
Fendalton Social Science Club, 20 present. 


10.1911 (1) No title. 
The New Eugenic Society. 
(2) Church and Labour. 
Cathedral Union. 


Easter (1) Great Men. 
1912 Monday evenings, drawing room lectures. 16 meetings. 
(2) Struggle. 
Revolutionary Socialists’ League, Socialists’ Hall, Sun- 
day evenings. 
(3) Metal Workers’ Union, Repeat of Sunday evening 
lecture. 


10.1912 A Trip to Hell with Dante. 
Revolutionary Socialists’ League, the fourth lecture 
in a series of five, 350 present including 30 women. 


12.1912 (1) No title. 
Pioneer Club, Wellington. 
(2) Public lecture at Empress Theatre, Wellington. 
(3) Universal Brotherhood. 
Wharf Labourers’ Union, Wellington. 
(Reports 8 lectures in ten days.) 


2.1913 (1) Christ and Nature course. 
Timaru, 6 meetings. 
(2) Some Aspects of Social Science. 
Revolutionary Socialists’ League. 


3.191% Why the Working Classes will not make Friends with 
the Church. 
Canterbury College Christian Students’ Union. 
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5.1913 Man the Master. 
Socialists’ Hall. 


6.191% (1) Man the Martyr. 
Reported in preparation, 4 lectures. 
(2) Sermon, East Belt Wesleyan Church. 


2.1914 Great Men course. 
Lectures at 38 Papanui Road to socialists, 25 atten- 
ding. 


1.1916 Story-telling at Addington Prison. 


3.1916 Two Great Teachers. 
Merivale Schoolroom, 18 students attending. 7 meet- 
ings (private diary entry). 
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